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A different point of view was expressed by sub-agent Stephen B, Rose who 
yrote to Superintendent Young on 31 March 1852 and indicated that the 
, negative attitude toward the Mormons in the Fort Bridger area was 
jot the /ault of the Mormons as Holeman and Day suggested but that of the 
trappers and traders along the Green River. Rose wrote: 


I would suggest the propriety of calling the attention of the Department to a 
number of French Canadian Traders settled upon the Green River and in the 
Neighborhood of Fort Bridger who are constantly trading with the Indians 
although they have been notified to the contrary they have had a number of 
the different tribes together this winter and made a number of speaches to 
them endeavoring to prejudice them against the peaceful inhabitants of this 
valley.19 


A study of the letters written by Holeman to Indian Commissioner Luke Lea 
in Washington reveals that much of Holeman’s information concerning the 
Indians’ attitude toward the Mormons was obtained from Bridger. As indicated 
earlier, Brigham Young was suspicious of Bridger’s attitudes and activities and 
thought that he had told the Mormons one thing and the Indians another. A 
good example of this is recorded in Brigham Young’s journal under the date of 
4 September 1853: “30 of Washakie’s men arrived at Great Salt Lake 
and told Brigham Young that Bridger had told Washakie that he Young would 
kill him if he went to Great Salt Lake. Washakie turned back to the Sweetwater 
and sent his men.” 11 [f this is a correct report by the Indians, it may be that 
Bridger was purposely giving out incorrect information. 

It appears that both the Mormon leaders and the Indian agents were operat- 
ing on rumor and hearsay, making no real attempts to ascertain the truth 
concerning the management of the Indians in the Fort Bridger area. 


Green River Ferry—1852 

Another difficulty between the territorial officials and the residents of the Fort 

Bridver region developed over the control of the ferry rights on the Green 
The legislature of the State of Deseret had granted the first ferry rights 

«© Green River on 12 February 1850. Later, the Utah territorial legislature, 
-- et approved 16 January 1852, granted these ferry rights to one Thomas 

cor one year. The act also provided that if any person should erect ‘‘any 
pe ferry across said river within Utah Territory, without permission of the 

ture of Utah, said person or persons shall pay the sum of one thousand 
du xs, to be collected for the use of Utah.” ! 

The passage of this ordinance giving the territory full right to control the 
ferries on the Green River caused much excitement among the whites and 
Indians in the area. For several years previous, the mountain men had operated 
ferries for the accommodation of travelers, and now the Mormons were 
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Jim Bridger settles down 


James Bridger “was one of approximately one hundred young men who an- 
swered the following notice which appeared in the Missouri Republican in St. 
Louis on 20 March 1822: 


To Enterprising Young Men: The subscriber wishes to engage one hundred 
young men to ascend the Missouri River to its source, there to be employed for 
one, two, or three years. For particulars, inquire of Major Andrew Henry near 
the lead mines in the County of Washington, who will ascend with and com- 
mand the party or the subscriber near St. Louis. — signed William H. Ashley.1 


But approximately twenty years later, when Jim Bridger decided to settle 
down, he had become one of the most famous mountain men in the Rocky 
Mountain West and his name was destined to live on, associated with the fort 
that he helped to found. In the public mind, Jim Bridger, perhaps more than 
any other man in the fur trapping period, has become a symbol of the moun- 
tain men. 

Young Jim was only three days from his nineteenth birthday when the 
advertisement appeared in the Missouri Republican. He had been born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on 17 March 1804, to James and Clarey Bridger, who were of 
Scottish descent. Jim’s father, who kept a hotel in Richmond, and also had a 
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James Bridger, famous mountain man, the colorful figure who founded the fort. 
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Jim Bridger settles down 


James Bridger was one of approximately one hundred young men who an- 
swered the following notice which appeared in the Missouri Republican in St. 
Louis on 20 March 1822: 


To Enterprising Young Men: The subscriber wishes to engage one hundred 
young men to ascend the Missouri River to its source, there to be employed for 
one, two, or three years. For particulars, inquire of Major Andrew Henry near 
the lead mines in the County of Washington, who will ascend with and com- 
mand the party or the subscriber near St. Louis. — signed William H. Ashley.1 


But approximately twenty. years later, when Jim Bridger decided to settle 
down, he had become one of the most famous mountain men in the Rocky 
Mountain West and his name was destined to live on, associated with the fort 
that he helped to found. In the public mind, Jim Bridger, perhaps more than 
any other man in the fur trapping period, has become a symbol of the moun- 
tain men. 

Young Jim was only three days from his nineteenth birthday when the 
advertisement appeared in the Missouri Republican. He had been born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on 17 March 1804, to James and Clarey Bridger, who were of 
Scottish descent. Jim’s father, who kept a hotel in Richmond, and also had a 
large farm, moved his family to St. Louis in 1812. By 1817 the hardships of 
the frontier had left Jim the only surviving member of the family. He appren- 
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Louis Vasquez, Bridger’s distinguished partner, was from an aristocratic family. 


After the 1839 rendezvous, Bridger spent the fall around Henry’s Fork of 
the Snake River. Winter found him again on the South Platte at Fort Vasquez. 
It was at this time that Bridger formed a partnership with Henry Fraeb and 
possibly with Louis Vasquez. In any case, these were the two men that Bridger 
began to talk with about the possibility of establishing trading posts, since it 
seemed apparent that the fur trapping and trading era was drawing to a close. 

It is not certain where Bridger spent the latter part of 1840 or the first few 
months of 1841, but in July 1841, Jim Baker reported meeting him on Henry’s 
Fork near Green River. In the summer of 1842 Colonel John C. Fremont, 
beginning his first exploration into the Rocky Mountain West, reported that he 
met Bridger and Vasquez leading a caravan en route to St. Louis. It was later 
that year that these two men left St. Louis to return to Black’s Fork on the 
Green River and to build the trading post that became famous as Fort Bridger. 

Louis Vasquez, Bridger’s partner in this new enterprise, was not new to the 
West. Like Bridger, he was one of the young men who answered William 
Ashley’s advertisement in the Missouri Republican and so began his western 
experience at the same time as Bridger. Born in 1798, he was a little older than 
Bridger and he was much better educated. Bernard DeVoto said that Louis 
Vasquez was of aristocratic birth like Fontenelle and that “bits of aristocratic 
elegance clung to him in the mountains like cottonwood fluff.” ® Colonel A. G. 
Brackett supported this image when he wrote in the palmy days of 1849 and 
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View of Bridger Valley southeast from the interstate. 
1850 that “Mr. Bridger and a partner named Vasquez, a Mexican who put on a 
great deal of style, used to ride around the country in a coach and four.”? 
Perhaps almost anyone would have seemed aristocratic compared to the 
rugged mountain man. Nevertheless, it was true Vasquez had come from a 
distinguished family and had received a reasonably good education. He began 
his career in the far west at the age of twenty-three, and evidence indicates he 
may have been in the region of the Great Salt Lake before Jim Bridger. Some 
credit him with having been the first white man to discover the lake. This has 
not been proven, but we do know he accompanied Robert Campbell and his 
caravan of supplies for the Rocky Mountain Fur Company to the rendezvous in 
1833. On reaching Fort Laramie, he was given the task of locating the various 
groups of trappers and finding the exact location of the summer rendezvous. 
Even at this early date Robert Campbell recognized the talents of Vasquez, 
whose ability Jim Bridger capitalized on when he chose him for his partner at 
Fort Bridger. Vasquez had spent the winter of 1833-34 in the land of the Crow 
nation trading with members of the tribe. In the spring he brought his pelts to 
Fort William. His good friend of the Ashley days, Jim Beckworth, had been 
made a chief of the Crows and was living at that time with the tribe, which 
made it much easier for Vasquez to do business with them. At the end of the 
rendezvous of 1833, Vasquez was sent with all of the pelts acquired that season 
to the Big Horn River to construct boats and float the furs down the river to 
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fourth, the Donner-Reed party, failed and experienced one of the great trage- 
dies in the history of westward migration. 

The first of the four groups, the Russell-Bryant party, consisted of ten 
mounted men with pack animals, who arrived at Hastings’ encampment (near 
Fort Bridger) on July 16. Bryant, a Massachusetts-born Kentuckian, was a 
newspaper editor traveling west for his health. Hearing of the cutoff, he wrote: 


July 18. We determined, this morning, to take the new route, via the south end 
of the Great Salt Lake. Mr. Hudspeth—who with a small party, on Monday, will 
start in advance of the emigrant companies which intend traveling by this 
route, for the purpose of making some further explorations—has volunteered to 
guide us as far as the Salt Plains, a day’s journey west of the Lake.® 


These ten men on horseback were successful in crossing through the Wasatch 
Mountains via Weber Canyon, but were convinced that wagon trains could 
never make it, especially those with large, heavy wagons like those of the 
Donner-Reed party. Bryant rode back up the Weber near the present site of 
Croyden and left a note advising the Donner-Reed party to go further north to 
the Ogden River valley, but the Donners had been directed by Hastings to go 
another way and did not know of Bryant’s efforts in their behalf. 

Two other parties were successful in taking wagons through the Weber 
Canyon route, however. The Harlan-Young party, with Hastings as their guide, 
lett Fort Bridger on July 20, closely followed by a party of Swiss emigrants led 
by Heinrich Reinhard. Both parties arrived in Salt Lake Valley without undue 
hardship, but Hastings was convinced that the Donner party, which had arrived 
at Fort Bridger on 27 July 1846, too late to join the Harlan-Young group, 
could not get their wagons through the narrow, rocky Weber Canyon. Hastings 
left a note near present-day Hennefer, Utah, advising them to send men on 
horseback through the Wasatch Mountains to contact him on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake and he would guide them over a more feasible route. 

The ill-fated Donner group had decided to take the cutoff because of 
Hastings’ advertising and his promise to lead them. Eliza P. Donner Houghton, 
writing at the Little Sandy, said that her father and others deliberated over the 
new route to California, but were led to take it by “An Open Letter,” which 
had been delivered to their company on July 17, by Lansford W. Hastings, 
author of Travel Among the Rocky Mountains Through Oregon and California. 
It was dated and addressed, ‘at the Headquarters of the Sweetwater: To all 
California emigrants now on the road,” and intimated that on account of the 
war between Mexico and the United States, “the government of California 
would probably oppose the entrance of American emigrants to its territory,” 
and urged those on the way to California to concentrate their numbers and 
strength and to take the new and better route which he had explored from Fort 
Bridger, by way of the south end of Salt Lake. The letter emphasized the 
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Lansford Hastings, enigmatic California pioneer, promoted the Hastings cutoff. 
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statement that this new route was nearly two hundred miles shorter than the 
old one by way of Fort Hall “and the headwaters of Ogden River (Humboldt)” 
and that Hastings would remain at Fort Bridger “to give further information 
and to conduct the emigrants through to the settlement.” Mrs. Houghton 
stated that her father was elected captain of the company, and from that time 
on it was known as the Donner party. Five days later the Donner party reached 
Fort Bridger, and were informed by Hastings’ agent “that he had gone forward 
as pilot to a large emigrant train, but had left instructions that all later arrivals 
should follow his trail.”9 

On July 31, one of Donner’s partners, James Reed, in a letter to James 
Keyes, stated: 


Fort Bridger, one hundred miles from the Eutaw or Great Salt Lake, July 31, 
1846 


We have arrived here safe with the loss of two yoke of my best oxen . They 
were poisoned by drinking water in a little creek called Dry Sandy, situated 
between the Green Spring in the Pass of the Mountains, and Little Sandy. The 
water was standing in puddles. ... I have replenished my stock by purchasing 
from Messrs. Vasquez and Bridger, two very excellent and accommodating 
gentlemen, who are the proprietors of this trading post. The new road, or 
Hastings’ Cutoff, leaves the Fort Hall road here, and is said to be a saving of 
350 or 400 miles in going to California, and a better route. There is, however, 
or thought to be, one stretch of 40 miles without water; but Hastings and his 
party, are out a-head examining for water, or for a route to avoid this stretch. I 
think that they cannot avoid it, for it crosses an arm of the Eutaw Lake, now 
dry. Mr. Bridger, and other gentlemen here, who have trapped that country say 
that the Lake has receded from the tract of country in question. There is 
plenty of grass which we can cut and put into the waggons, for our cattle while 
crossing it.... Mr. Bridger infornis me that the route we design to take, is a 
fine level road, with plenty of water and grass, with the exception before 
stated, It is estimated that 700 miles will take us to Capt. Sutter’s Fort, which 
we hope to make in seven weeks from this day. 

I want to inform the emigration that they can be supplied with fresh cattle 
by Messrs. Vasquez and Bridger... and they can be relied on for doing busi- 
ness honorably and fairly ... Vasquez and Bridger are the only fair traders in 
these parts.'° 


The praise that Reed had in his letter for Bridger and Vasquez was later 
changed to contempt, since Reed put considerable blame on them for the 
Donner tragedy. His reason was that the letters written by Bryant to his 
“friends in the emigrant parties in the rear” on July 18 and left at Fort Bridger 
were never delivered. Whether this is true or not, it seems certain that Bridger 
and Vasquez were active in promoting Hastings’ Cutoff. It meant the difference 
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James Reed, with his wife Margaret, was a leader of the ill-fated Donner party. 


between success and failure of their trading establishment. Of course, they 
could not know that the Donner-Reed party would take a full month to go 
from Fort Bridger to Salt Lake Valley, and would eventually be marooned by 
an early snowstorm in the high Sierras, leading to the tragic death of over half 
of the eighty-seven emigrants. The remainder survived only after experiencing 
months of extreme cold and hunger and near starvation. They avoided total 
starvation only by eating human flesh. 

Despite this tragedy, Hastings’ Cutoff brought new prosperity to Fort 
Bridger, and the success of the War with Mexico made the future especially 
bright. It seemed certain that California would be acquired by the United 
States, and emigration to that region would certainly increase. The owners of 
Fort Bridger could not have anticipated how soon nor at how great a rate the 
transcontinental migration would increase for great quantities of gold were 
soon to be discovered in California. 

Another development was taking place that would also bring thousands of 
emigrants to Fort Bridger. This was the mass migration of the Mormons, not to 
California but to the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and it would change the 
history of Fort Bridger dramatically. 
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William Hickman, Mormon sheriff. Sheriff James Ferguson, posse leader. 


When the posse of one hundred and fifty men arrived at the fort, they could 
not find Bridger, even after several days of searching. His Indian wife claimed 
she did not know where he had gone. There appears to have been little doubt 
that Bridger was guilty of disregarding the decree from Governor Young con- 
cerning the selling of lead and powder to the Indians. Fear of the Mormons 
apparently induced him to go into hiding in anticipation of arrest. 

After carrying out the orders regarding the Fort Bridger property, some of 
the posse went on the Green River where they engaged in a battle with the 
mountaineers at the ferries. The posse killed two or three mountain men and 
took much of their property, including whiskey and several hundred head of 
livestock. Hickman commented that the members of the posse destroyed the 
“good stock of whiskey and rum in small doses.” 

When the sheriff and his assistants returned to Salt Lake City with the 
livestock, they reported authoritatively that the Mormons were now in Green 
River Valley to stay, and that Bridger was either gone for good or, if he 
returned, his influence would be minimized. 

Bridger’s mysterious departure and whereabouts remained a mystery for 
some time. The following statement written by Mary Ellie Smith, a resident of 
Salt Lake City in 1853, is indicative of the type of rumors that arose con- 
cerning the Mormon treatment of Bridger: 
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Orson Hyde, Green River Colonizer. Isaac Bullock colonized Fort Supply. 


I knew many of the men who were members of this party, and I heard James 
Ferguson, Hiram Norton, Wiley Norton and Andrew Cunningham and many 
others, relate all they were at liberty to tell of it after they returned. The party, 
with Andrew Cunningham in command, arrived at the fort and found Bridger 
gone. But his wife was there living quietly as usual. She knew nothing of her 
husband. Cunningham judged rightly, as it afterwards proved, that Bridger was 
concealed in the mountains not far off and that he must either return occa- 
sionally to the fort for food or that those at the fort must communicate with 
him for this purpose. He therefore withdrew his party, professedly with a view 
of giving up the enterprise and returning to the city, but afterwards came back 
with a number of his men and stationed them in secure positions from which 
strict watch could be kept upon the movements of the fort. The measure was 
well taken; but Bridger was not easily decoyed, and it took an experienced 
ranger of the mountains to mislead him or to conceal the signs of what was 
passing from his practiced eye. It proved therefore to be a long siege. Many 
weeks passed and no trace of Bridger was found; but the faith of the Mormon 
leader was strong and he was content to abide his time, and he redoubled his 
watchfulness. 

The wife was at last detected in holding communication with the proscribed 
man, no sign of whose whereabouts had before been discovered. What was his 
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James S. Brown, Mormon missionary. George A. Smith, Mormon colonizer. 


fate, or that of his family none but the few Danites who were engaged in that 
mission can tell; and for some reason, the same men who had spoken freely to 
me of other crimes, were silent upon this point. When asked what became of 
him they did not know. A large amount of property was taken from the fort to 
the city, among which were arms, powder and lead.* 


Dr. Thomas Flint, who arrived at Fort Bridger on August 27, recorded the 
following concerning the takeover of Fort Bridger by the territorial office: 


... [I] went to the fort for ammunition but found the fort in possession of the 
territorial officer. Mormons... had 24 hours before driven old man Bridger 
out and taken possession.... Here Bridger had established his trading post 
many years before his fort had been taken by the Mormons with a good supply 
of merchandise selected for the Indian trade.® 


More explicit information was recorded in a diary by a Mormon, John 
Brown, who was en route to Salt Lake Valley: 


At Fort Bridger I found Capt. James Cummings with twenty men in possession 
of the fort he had come out here in the summer to arrest Mr. Bridger for 
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treason. Affidavids having been made to the effect that he had sold or fur- 
nished hostile Indians with ammunitions and etc. He made his escape but some 
of the posse were still here. They left for home however when we passed we 
being the last emigrants of the season.® 


It would appear that part of the Mormon posse, at least twenty out of one 
hundred and fifty, remained at the fort from August 27 until October 7 look- 
ing for Bridger. This seizure and occupation of Bridger’s establishment was 
distorted by later writers, and Bridger himself added to the misinformation and 
misunderstanding. For example, Captain R. B. Marcy, aclose friend of Bridger’s, 
recorded the mountaineer’s own version of the event in his Thirty Years of 
Army Life, published in 1874: 


Here he erected an establishment which he called Fort Bridger and here he was 
for several years prosecuting a profitable traffic both with the Indians and with 
California emigrants. At length, however, his prosperity excited the cupidity of 
the Mormons, and they intimated to him that his presence in such close prox- 
imity to their settlements was not agreeable, and advised him to pull up stakes 
and leave forthwith; and upon his questioning the legality or justice of this 
arbitrary summons, they came to his place with a force of avenging angels and 
forced him to make his escape to the woods in order to save his life. Here he 
remained secreted for several days, and through the assistance of his Indian 
wife, was enabled to elude the search of the Danites and make his way to Fort 
Laramie, leaving all his cattle and other property in possession of the 
Mormons.” : 


In 1873, twenty years after the raid, Bridger dictated a letter to Massa- 
chusetts Senator Benjamin F. Butler soliciting his political aid in connection 
with claims for compensation, and gave the following exaggerated account: 


“I was robbed and threatened with death by the Mormons, by the direction of 


Brigham Young, of all of my merchandise, livestock, in fact everything I pos- 
sessed, amounting to more than $100,000 worth, the building in the fort 
partially destroyed by fire, and I barely escaped with my life8 


There is no evidence that Bridger was threatened with death, but only with 
arrest, and the fort was not partially destroyed by fire as Bridger testified in 
writing to Senator Butler. Bridger was guilty of trying to use the burning of the 
fort in 1857 by the Mormons to dramatize his losses in the 1853 raid. 

Actually, the sheriff and posse kept itemized ledgers from the time of their 
arrival in August 1853 until their departure in October, keeping careful track of 
each item that was purchased from the fort’s commissary or used while the 
posse resided at the fort. The ledgers are available and show that $802.91 
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two weeks, a group consisting of fifty-three men, primarily volunteers, had 
been raised and fitted with supplies and necessary tools and implements. With 
Isaac. Bullock as captain, this group left Salt Lake City three days after the first 
company had arrived at Fort Bridger. 

When the first company of Mormon colonists arrived at Fort Bridger, they 
found about a dozen angry mountaineers living there. Having had two or three 
of their number killed at the Green River ferry by the Mormon posse only a 
few weeks earlier, they were antagonistic to any Mormon plan to occupy the 
fort until a site for a permanent settlement could be chosen. According to 
James Brown, the Mormons were “considerably cowed”’ by the “twelve or 
fifteen rough mountain men” who seemed to be “very surly and suspicious,” 
while the “‘spirit of murder and death appeared to be lurking in their minds.” Lt 
Consequently, the colonizers, unprepared for such a reception, soon lost 
interest in occupying the post. They learned that about twenty additional 
mountain men, together with a tribe of Ute Indians, were in the area. It 
appeared to the Mormons that the valley was “held in the fists of a well 
organized band of from seventy-five to a hundred desperadoes” and so the 
fearful group moved on to Smith’s Fork, where they camped while a com- 
mittee selected a suitable place for asettlement. They located a site about two 
miles above the confluence of Willow Creek and Smith’s Fork at a point 
approximately twelve miles from Fort Bridger. Nebeker’s party was joined on 
Smith’s Fork by the second group sent out from Salt Lake City, and together 
they established a settlement known as Fort Supply. In speaking of the arrival 
of the second group, one of the original members, James S. Brown, remarked 
that “on November 26th, 1853, Captain Isaac Bullock came in with fifty-three 
men and twenty-five wagons. When they joined us our company was ninety- 
two strong, all well armed and when our block house was completed we felt 
safer than ever.”’ 1? 

By the end of 1853, Orson Hyde had fulfilled his assignment of starting a 
settlement in Green River Valley, but apparently was not happy with the 
prospects. In the spring of 1854, when Hyde was traveling east and stopped at 
Fort Supply, Hosea Stout, one of Hyde’s traveling companions, gave his opin- 
ion of the new settlement when he wrote: 


It is the most forbidding and godforsaken place I have ever seen for an attempt 
to be made for a settlement and judging from the altitude I have no hesitancy 
in predicting that it will yet prove a total failure but the Brethren here have 
done a great deal of labor.... Elder Hyde seems to have an invincible re- 
pugnance to Fort Supply.!8 


However, the benefits derived from this outpost justified the project in the 
eyes of the Church leaders, who made plans to establish Fort Supply as a 
permanent settlement. It became a resting place for the emigrating Saints, a 
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Fort Supply, settlement built by the Mormons in Green River County, 1853-57. 


place to replenish their food supplies, an Indian mission and a defense against 
the mountain men’s activities among the Indians. If it had been permitted to 
continue, Fort Supply would very probably be a community in Uinta County, 
Wyoming, today, whereas at the present time there is nothing left of the 
establishment except stumps in the ground—remnants of what the Mormon 
settlers built there in 1853-57. 

It did serve as a Mormon center in Green River Valley, and a companion 


colony to Fort Bridger after this post was purchased and occupied by the 
Mormons in 1855. 
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Daniel H. Wells, Mormon general. Lewis Robison succeeded Bridger. 


‘Renewed Conflict over the Green River Ferry Rights 

As mentioned previously, Daniel H. Wells was granted a charter on 17 January 
1853 to erect ferries for the conveyance of stock wagons, passengers, etc., over 
the Green River. The charter required Wells to pay into the treasury of the 
Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company ten per cent of all proceeds. The right to 
the Green River ferries was granted to him for three years beginning 15 May 
1853. Wells was expected to maintain ferries at two of the most convenient and 
safe places of crossing on the Sublette Cutoff and on the Salt Lake Road. 

This charter was transferred by Wells to Captain W. J. Hawley, James H. 
Jones, John Kerr, Frances M. Russell, and John M. Russell in the spring of 
1854. Subsequently, by an act of the Utah Legislature approved 27 December 
1855, Isaac Bullock and Lewis Robison were granted the exclusive right and 
privilege of ferries across Green River for the space of three years from 15 
May 1856, succeeding Daniel H. Wells as the statutory owners of the Green 
River ferry rights. Alfred Cumming, who succeeded Brigham Young as gov- 
ernor of Utah Territory in 1858, was against the granting of special privileges in 
the shape of herdgrounds, ferries, etc., and in 1859 all such special grants were 
repealed. 

Questions concerning the Mormon policies regarding Indian rights in regard 
to the ferries were raised by John M. Hockaday who on 17 June 1854 wrote to 
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George W. Manypenny, commissioner of Indian affairs, expressing the Indians’ 
dissatisfaction with the Mormon policies and supporting the rights of the 
mountain men to the ferries because of their marriages with Indian women, and 
the legal rights of the Indians to the land. He wrote 


that there has been no treaty made with the Indians and that the land, timber, 
rivers etc. legally belong to them, until purchased of them by treaty with the 
United States Government, and that the Legislature of the Territory of Utah 
have no right or authority to grant such Charters on Indian lands. . .2 


Second Lieutenant H. B. Fleming of Fort Laramie, in a letter to the Com- 
missioner, explained the situation more clearly. 


Sir 

A copy of a letter has been sent me requesting me to forward the same to 
you for your decision thereon. There has been a great deal of trouble between 
the Mountain Men and the Mormons for some time past, which has resulted in 
the death of several persons on both sides. The Mountain Men have wives and 
children among the Snake Indians, and therefore claim the right to the Green 
River country in virtue of the grant given them by the Indians to whom the 
country belongs; as no treaty has yet been made to extinguish their title—The 
Mormons on the other hand claim jurisdiction over the country, paramount to 
all Indian titles in virtue of it being in Utah Territory. * 

Now, the question, in issue appears to me this; since the country lies in the 
Territory of Utah, have the Mormons or have they not the right to dispose of 
the country to settlers, to dispose of its resources, revenues, and finally every- 
thing in the country or exercise judicial power over revenues before the actual 
Indian Title has been extinguished. 

These questions have been and are now agitated among the people of the 
new Territories—have caused a great deal of trouble and will cause more unless 
permanently settled by a proper authority.... Your decision in this case I 
consider of great importance as it is time such things were settled and unneces- 
sary blood-shed saved by placing the right where it properly belongs. Both 
parties contend for the right and I might add both equally honest in their 
convictions.* 


Since there was no federal treaty with the Shoshone pertaining to the Green 
River lands, the commissioner was unable to help the Indians. The law was in 
the hands of the territorial legislature and its enforcement in the territorial 
courts. The Mormons, who controlled both the courts and the legislature had 
all the legal rights needed to maintain the ferries on the Green River. 

The problem of the Green River ferries was a continuous battle and was 
never really brought to a conclusion for several years, although there was no 
question that the Mormons had gained the upper hand after the spring of 1854. 
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Orin P. Rockwell led Mormon guerrilla bands against army supply trains. 


. But [obtain] of the emigration all the guns and ammunition that you 
can it reasonable prices, although we expect to make our enemies furnish us 
what we shall need of those articles . . . that is if they come near enough to give 
us a chance, and if they do not we , shall not need it.... Fix your guns for 
shooting but lay low. 


As ever yours, 
Brigham Young 


Even as late as September 7, Brigham Young gave assurance to Lewis Robison 
that the settlers at the fort would be safe that winter. He believed the army 
would not go beyond Fort Laramie. But he encouraged the colonists to allow 
the passage of U.S. supply trains. These could be possessed as partial payment 
for the debt owed to the territorial legislature by the federal government. 

By the middle of September the Fort Bridger and Fort Supply settlers began 
to fear for their safety. The U.S. Army received Brigham Young’s proclamation 
forbidding it to enter the territory at Ham’s Fork, only thirty-five miles from 
Fort Bridger. Orders were now being given to the people at the forts that they 
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must hold back the army and not permit it to pass. Tight security was being 
placed on all individuals seeking entrance into the valley. 


Utah Territory 
Government Office 
September 16th 


Salt Lake City 
Lewis Robison Esq. 
Fort Bridger 


Dear Sir: 
Mess. Rouh [sic] and Jones are going out to the Government trains we send 
out a few of the proclamations declaring Martial Law. 

The trains at Ham Fork must not be permitted to come any further in this 
direction, neither do we expect that any more trains will be permitted to come 
this side of the pass, stop their progress by stampeding their cattle, but save the 
lives of men as much as possible. 

We have written to Bro. Isaac Bullock to the same effect. We wish you and 
him to use what power you have to carry out these purposes in connection 
with Bro. Cummings and Burton you and Bro. Bullock are authorized to give 
permits for people to pass and repass to and from. Examine all strangers and 
ppeied persons strictly before you grant permits. : ne 


Your Friend and Breather 
Brigham Young 
Governor and Ex Officio 
Supt. of Indian Affairs 
U1" 


The exact date the settlers began to leave Fort Bridger and Fort Supply by 
the order of Brigham Young is not known, but by September 29 the majority 
of the families were bound for Salt Lake City. George A. Smith, on his way 
east with a military expedition, reported that “‘on the 29th of September, I met 
some fifty families fleeing from Fort Supply and Fort Bridger, with ox and 
horse teams, and their herds of cattle bound for Great Salt Lake City. 925 

Upon deserting their property in Green River County, the settlers burned 
all their buildings and fields. They did not want to leave supplies that would aid 
the army, which to them was the threat “‘of an armed mob.” 

During the evening of October 2, Lewis Robison set fire to Fort Bridger. The 
torch was set to Fort Supply around midnight of the same day. Jesse W. 
Crosby, one of the Mormons who participated in the campaign against Johns- 
ton’s Army, reported: 
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Lot Smith, prominent figure in Mormon raids against U.S. Army supply wagons. 
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The company to which I belonged left Salt Lake City September 25, 1857. We 
took out our wagons, horses, etc., and at twelve o'clock set fire to the buildings 
[Fort Supply] at once, consisting of one hundred or more good hewed log 
houses, one sawmill, one gristmill and one thrashing machine, and after going 
out of the fort we set fire to the stockade work, straw and grain stacks, etc. 
After looking a few minutes at the bonfire we had made, thence on by the light 
thereof. I will mention that owners of property in several places begged the 
privilege of setting fire to their own, which they freely did, thus destroying at 
once what they had labored for years to build and that without a word. We 
then went our way a few miles and stopped to set fire to the City Supply, a 
new place just commenced; there were ten or fifteen buildings perhaps, and 
warmed ourselves by the flames. Thus was laid waste in a few hours all the 
labor of a settlement for three or four years, with some five or six hundred 
acres of land fenced and improved. 

Our work of destruction was now finished and we moved silently onward and 
reached Bridger a little after daylight and found it in ashes, it having been fired 
the night before.*® 


Four years of colonizing efforts in the Green River Valley were left in ashes, 
bringing to a close the Mormon control of Fort Bridger. With the army’s arrival 
in November of 1857, Colonel Johnston took possession of the fort in the 
name of the United States and declared it to be a military reservation. The 
reservation was also extended over the settlement and farming lands of Fort 
Supply. 

There are varying estimates of the amount of money the Mormons lost 
because of the fire, and the possession of the fort by the Federal Army. Milton 
R. Hunter states: “The total loss and damage sustained by these Mormon 
Pioneers in this case [was] about $300,000.” Another Mormon source re- 
ported, “The estimated amount of the property thus destroyed at Fort Bridger 
was $2,000, at Fort Supply, $50,000.” 

At first glance, the latter estimate might appear to be reasonable, but in light 
of the figures given in Crosby’s account of the number of homes, buildings, and 
acreage destroyed at Fort Supply, plus the homes and acreage of Supply City 
and Fort Bridger, the estimate of $300,000 is certainly acceptable, if not a bit 
conservative. The figure of $2,000 for the loss of Fort Bridger is certainly in 
error, because the appraised value of Fort Bridger before the construction of 
the wall was $11,800. 

If the figure of $300,000 is used to represent the amount lost by the 
Mormons at Fort Bridger and Fort Supply, and if one adds on the $49,953.10 
spent by the Mormons in disbursements to the Nauvoo Legion (the Mormon 
name for the territorial militia) plus the $1,998.11 worth of supplies furnished 
by Lewis Robison at Fort Bridger, the legion’s attempt to keep the U.S. Army 
out of Salt Lake Valley was as expensive as it was risky. 
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Johnston's army shivers in burned-out Fort Bridger 


When the Mormons decided to burn Fort Bridger and retreat from the Green 
River region, leaving it to the oncoming U.S. Army, they set the stage for one 
of the most dramatic periods in the history of the fort. The initial year of army 
occupation was especially bizarre. 

Although the post had been burned and abandoned early in October 1857, 
the army did not actually occupy the area until mid-November. Colonel 
Edmund Alexander, the temporary commander of the military force, had 
established a temporary post on Ham’s Fork of the Green River, some twenty- 
five miles northeast of Fort Bridger. It was there that Captain Van Vliet, the 
army’s advance agent who was returning from Salt Lake City, informed Colonel 
Alexander that the Mormons intended to resist if the army attempted to enter 
the Mormon stronghold. Alexander, apprehensive about attempting to force his 
way through narrow Echo Canyon, then decided to wait for the arrival of the 
newly appointed commanding officer, Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. How- 
ever, in the early part of October, when the Mormon guerrilla bands under the 
leadership of Lot Smith, Robert Burton, and others were successful in burning 
several of the supply trains and in driving off the cattle and horses belonging to 
Alexander’s units, he found himself in a somewhat desperate situation. On 
October 6 he called a council of war and decided to follow the old trappers’ 
route into the Salt Lake Valley. The army would move to the northwest up 
Ham’s Fork, then turn west to the Bear River, following it to the northern 
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Albert S. Johnston, army commander. 


border of Utah where several broad and unfortified valleys led directly into the 
Mormon settlements. 

After completing final preparations, according to Norman F. Furniss, 1«the 
army began its march on October 11. For three days the column, seven miles 
long from the Tenth Infantry in the van to the Fifth Infantry at the rear, made 
fair progress along Ham’s Fork. Morale of the troops was high despite the 
presence of Mormons in the nearby hills. Although the weather was cold and 
the road rough, the men were healthy and seemed delighted to be moving again 
after so many stagnant days.” 

This apparently pleasant situation was soon changed when within three days 
the road became nearly impassable, the weather became colder, and on October 
17 a snowstorm arrived halting the army only thirty-five miles out of Camp 
Winfield. “At this point Colonel Alexander began to doubt the soundness of his 
decision to follow the Bear River route into Utah; however, he permitted his 
men to remain in their camp for another eight days before moving.” It was at 
this time that commanding officer Colonel Johnston finally made contact and 
ordered Alexander to meet him at Ham’s Fork. “The soldiers and their four 
thousand animals struggled down Ham’s Fork to the place of rendezvous 
chosen by their commander. Badly worn, they arrived there on November 2. 
Having gained nothing by their exertions of the past weeks, they had returned 
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Alfred Cumming, Utah governor. Territorial justice, Delana Eccles. 


to a camp with pitifully inadequate forage and dangerously low temperatures.” 
Johnston immediately saw that his present location would not suffice for 
winter quarters, and decided to push on to Fort Bridger thirty-five miles 
distant. “On November 6 the troops began the desperate race for the sheltered 
valley before the animals failed completely. Intense cold froze the feet of the 
dragoons on patrol, and congealed the grease on the caissons’ axles. Animals, 
already weakened by the cold, had little to eat besides cottonwood bark and 
sage. The eighty horses in Phelps’s battery received only twelve bushels of corn 
during the first eleven days of November.” Cattle staggered and fell until there 
were no longer enough animals to move the trains. When they finally reached 
the remains of Fort Bridger on 18 November 1857, Johnston took careful 
stock of his situation. He knew that the Mormons had burned three of his 
supply trains and that Porter Rockwell, a Mormon guerrilla leader, had stolen 
eight hundred head of cattle. “Another three hundred animals had been run off 
by the Mormons just before the army left Ham’s Fork.” Alexander’s futile 
advance up Ham’s Fork and back to Bridger lost another three thousand head 
of cattle to starvation and cold, which left the army in a very difficult situation. 

In addition to this, Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, who was 
making his way from Fort Laramie accompanied by the new governor Alfred 
Cumming and his wife, had not yet reached Fort Bridger. They were having a 
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difficult trip. On November 8 when the temperature was forty-four degrees 
below zero, Cooke abandoned his wagons and plodded on, struggling through 
two feet of snow. After another week of severe cold thirty-six soldiers and 
teamsters were frostbitten. “Maddened by the cold and lack of food, mules 
destroyed the wagon tongues to which they were tied, ate away the rope, and 
attacked the camp tents, dying in great numbers.” But Cooke was finally able 
to lead his group into Fort Bridger on November 20. Only one half of his 
horses had survived and the morale of his men had been shaken by this expe- 
rience. Johnston’s army was now united in the environs of Fort Bridger, facing 
the terrible cold of the high altitude winter—with an alarming lack of food. 

Colonel Johston made an immediate survey of the place and on November 
30 wrote to his command headquarters at Fort Leavenworth giving the follow- 
ing description of Fort Bridger: 


Fort Bridger, so called, is a high well built strong stone wall enclosing a square 
of 100 feet and has been appropriated for the storage of supplies for the 
army.... The addition of two lunettes now being constructed one on the 
southwest corner and the other on the northeast corner of a stone enclosure 
adjoining the main one but so high it will make it defenseable by a small force 
and a safe place of deposit for the public property that may be left when the 


army advances.” ste 


These lunettes were simply fortified areas on the corners of Fort Bridger. They 
were described as earthworks about eighteen feet thick at the base and eight 
feet high, surrounded by a ditch twelve feet wide and four feet deep. The 
lunettes were seventy feet square and mounted with cannons. The outside edge 
of the ditch was defended by pointed stakes inclined outward. The lunettes 
were the real strongholds while the burned-out shell of Fort Bridger simply 
served as a place to store army supplies and secure a fortified place for protec- 
tion in case of any surprise attack. 

Soldiers and civilians who had come along as teamsters, sutlers, and govern- 
ment officials formed a rather large community in the valley with Fort Bridger 
as the northeastern anchor. They camped along Black’s Fork for a number of 
miles, and the entire settlement assumed the name of Camp Scott in honor of 
General Winfield Scott. In addition to the 1,800 regular and volunteer soldiers 
in the camp there were 340 young men that had been recruited from the 
supply wagon trains making a total of at least 2,140 military men. There was 
also a handful of federal officers and their servants who lived in a strange 
collection of houses called Ecclesville, named after territorial chief justice 
Delana R. Eccles, who had come in with Colonel Cooke. This sprawling camp 
also contained supply trains that had survived Lot Smith’s raids. There were 
many wagons belonging to the freighting company of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell, upon which the expedition would depend for its provisions. The Fifth 
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Col. Philip Cooke escorted Cumming. General Scott, “Old fuss ’n feathers.” 


and Tenth Infantry Regiments had their sutler trains drawn in a circle to 
protect the stock. The private mercantile firm of Livingstone and Kincade 
added its wagons to the scene. Camp Scott may have been hurriedly estab- 
lished as a makeshift winter quarters for a desperate army, but for more than 
half a year it was a bustling settlement. 


Life at Camp Scott 
With approximately 2,500 people in the camp facing the extreme cold weather 
of this high mountain region there was real danger of starvation or death from 
exposure. There was a considerable supply of bacon, ham, and flour, and some 
dried vegetables, but many commodities were almost impossible to obtain. 
There was no milk, butter, eggs, or lard. Sugar and tobacco sold at extremely 
high prices while the lack of salt was felt most keenly. Brigham Young dis- 
patched a wagon load of salt to the camp but Johnston said he would not 
accept the gift from a traitor and turned it down. However, some enterprising 
troops followed Young’s drivers out of camp and obtained the salt, which they 
were able to sell for $5.00 a pound. Several hundred bushels of turnips and 
other vegetables were uncovered from a Mormon cache that had been dis- 
covered. Using these, the soldiers escaped scurvy. 

As the weeks dragged by the reserves dwindled in an alarming fashion. When 
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the animals began to fail because of inadequate forage, the stock was taken to 
Henry’s Fork to winter. This forced the soldiers to haul the wagons several 
miles a day to bring in firewood. So.long as the commissary kept the rations 
high men could bear the strenuous work, but when early in May the allotments 
were again cut, the situation became very serious. One officer, writing to the 
New York Tribune, said: “We are still existing but we’re not living.” In late 
November Johnston had purchased several hundred head of cattle from nearby 
mountain men, but by June these were almost gone. The neighboring Indians 
began to bring in dog meat which they offered for sale as mountain sheep. In 
desperation, Johnston sent word to Fort Laramie, the nearest post, describing 
his condition and calling on Major Hoffman to bring supplies. Hoffman com- 
plied, and though it took him until June 10 to reach Bridger, these supplies did 
help to restore the hungry troops and prepare them for the final march into 
Utah. 

Another group had gone to Fort Union to try to get additional animals. 
Under the leadership of Captain Marcy this unit made a very courageous trip 
and returned with almost sixty horses and one thousand mules in spite of the 
very difficult journey. 

In addition to the difficulties with cold and the lack of food, the commander 
faced the task of passing the time away with some kind of positive action. 
Certain military chores such as early morning drills and the like occupied the 
soldiers to some extent, but these exercises still left much free time during each 
day. For entertainment more talented soldiers erected a theatre and produced a 
few plays. Others formed five tents into a large ballroom where dances were 
held on Christmas, New Year’s Eve, and a few other occasions. ~~ * * 

Johnston reported that his troops were in excellent condition, their spirits 
high, and their health good, despite the fact that there was some bitterness 
among the officers and some real cases of insubordination among the men. 
Many of the soldiers spent much of the time in drinking, and a few decided to 
desert and slip into the Mormon country and join the enemy. Although the 
men in Johnston’s Army fretted about the shortage of food, “they held their 
drills, went out on patrols in sub-zero weather, and performed the other duties 
of military life.”? Johnston was an effective commander, keeping his troops 
under control and in a reasonable state of military preparedness. 


According to Furniss, the civilian officials, marooned about one hundred yards 
west of Camp Scott in Ecclesville, struggled through the winter as best they 
could. Chief justice Eccles was a disgruntled man throughout most of this 
period. He knew that some of the army officers were well-housed in a new type 
of tent, and he bemoaned the fact that his facilities did not compare with 
theirs. In fact, Justice Eccles first lived in a covered hole in the ground and 
then in a small hut built of frozen sod. Alfred Cumming, the newly appointed 
governor, lived in rather grand style. He had five tents attached together which 
gave him room for his family and a young servant girl. Also in Ecclesville was 
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| 
| who was very bitter and wanted no compromise. Johnston was willing to make 
peace, but it had to be on his terms. 
In the meantime, President Buchanan had appointed Lazarus W. Powell of 
Kentucky and Ben McCulloch of Texas to represent him in an effort to nego- 
tiate peace. When these men arrived in Fort Bridger on 19 May 1858 the 
soldiers at first greeted them sullenly, but brightened when they soon dis- 
covered that Powell and McCulloch were not instructed to negotiate with the 
Mormons, but rather to convince them of their folly and obtain their 
surrender. The peace commissioners set out for Salt Lake City on June 2, 
followed a day later by the anxious governor, Alfred Cumming, and the Indian 
agent, Jacob Forney. They found most of Salt Lake City deserted. President 
' Young, aware that Cumming was susceptible to flattery, greeted him and his 
wifé cordially and gave them the use of a house furnished with a piano, chairs, | 
{ china, and other articles gathered from the deserted homes of the community. 
Forney was also given comfortable headquarters and accommodations. On the 
| other hand, the peace commissioners had to content themselves with living in a 
wagon for two weeks until the Church leaders finally gave them one unfur- | 
nished room. Justice Eccles was left to sleep on the ground.® 
A compromise settlement was finally reached, but Colonel Johnston almost 
| upset the agreement when he decided to begin moving his army towards Salt 
{ Lake Valley before the time agreed upon. On June 13 he started his command 
on the road to the Mormon capital and finally arrived in Salt Lake Valley on 26 
June 1858. By this time, the Mormons had deserted their principal city and had 
abandoned all settlements north of Salt Lake Valley, traveling south to Utah cr 
Valley and camping there. When Johnston’s troops marched through Salt Lake : 
City without breaking ranks, the Mormons began to move back to their homes, 
while the Army established what came to be known as Camp Floyd some forty 
miles southwest of Salt Lake in Cedar Valley. And so the bloodless “Utah War” 
ended with a negotiated compromise. A non-Mormon governor was installed 
and federal authority asserted, and the troops agreed to establish their post at a 
considerable distance from the major Mormon settlements. 


T. L. Kane, self-appointed negotiator between Mormons and federal officials. 
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Sir Richard Burton, famous British adventurer, described life at the fort. 
199 


additional barracks and quarters there. From November 1883 to December 
1885, Company H, Fifteenth Infantry under F. E. Eltonhead, worked on the 
telegraph line from Fort Bridger to Carter Station, substituting iron poles for 
the old wooden ones. 

Another act of Congress approved on 7 July 1884 disposed of useless 
military reservations. The coal reservation of nearly one hundred acres was 
turned over to the Interior Department by the War Department. Fort Bridger’s 
usefulness seemed to be over. But even through this activity there was some 
increase of the garrison in August 1884. Lt. Col. Anderson, relieved from 
command by Lt. Col. Alexander Chambers of the Twenty-first Infantry, com- 
piled much of the information concerning the military occupancy of the post, 
based on the records of Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, a famous western his- 
torian. 

In November 1884 an active inspector general recommended the abandon- 
ment of the fort because “of the great altitude, no gardens could be made, 
frost every month, winters long and severe, no summer other than a few 
pleasant weeks in July and August, expensive to keep up, no military reason for 
existence.” No information is at hand from after the period covered by Col. 
Chambers’s report of 4 January 1885 until the post was finally abandoned in 
1890. The War Department files report that in June 1889, however, a complete 
water system was laid throughout the post, although not long afterward on 10 
April 1890 an order directed the withdrawal of troops from a number of forts 
west of the Mississippi including Fort Bridger. October 1, 1890 was the date 
set for its abandonment. On October 14, the War Department formally trans- 
ferred the Bridger military reservation to the Interior Department. The area was 
described as being 16 square miles, 10,240 acres. Some of the troops left the 
post September 15, some October 1, and finally a small detachment of the 
Seventeenth Infantry left on 6 November 1890, on which day Fort Bridger 
ceased to be a military post. It seems somewhat. ironic that with the recom- 
mendation that the post be abandoned, the government would develop a new 
water system there. Perhaps the military could supply some rational explana- 
tion for such action. In any case, the military period of Fort Bridger’s history 
was Officially ended in 1890. 
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east corner, and part of Cardon west of the North Platte River. ’ 

Fort Bridger continued to be a center for work among the Shoshone, 
Bannock, and Ute Indians during the 1870s and 1880s. For example, in a 
dispatch dated Fort Bridger, Wyoming, 6 October 1870, agent J. W. Wham 
wrote that when he arrived at Fort Bridger in August of 1870 he found that a 
portion of the treaty requiring an office to be open at all times for the purpose 
of hearing complaints and attending to other business for these Indians had 
been entirely ignored and neglected. Since the making of the treaty on 3 July 
1868 no office had been kept open. “How is it possible,” he wrote, “to expect 
a tribe of Indians to live up to their agreement when the government neglects 


to carry into effect the first principal of its treaty stipulations.” He went on: 


The agency is not established nor the buildings erected as provided by the 
treaty of July 3, 1868. These Indians were off on a hunt when I arrived and 
have not yet returned, however, I have learned from Maj. D. G. Gordon that he 
had met Washakee and his tribe and that he was well disposed but sent word to 
anew agent to get some beef and flour that he wanted something for his people 
to eat. These Indians desire to commence farming but how is that possible 
when not an ounce of subsistance is provided for their first years support. An 
Indian lives by hunting and he does nothing more to supply his wants. If he 
farms he cannot hunt, if he does not hunt, he starves and hence the necessity of 
supplying him with beef and flour for the first year.12 


This is an example of the pattern that the United States followed throughout 
the history of its relations with the Indians. Treaties were made only to be 
broken. Some corrupt individuals failed to carry out their assignments. Others, 
sincere men like Wham, attempted to do the best they could to carry out the 
terms of the treaty. Captain J. Patterson, who was U.S. agent for the Shoshone 
and Bannock Indians, submitted his report to the governor, J. A. Campbell, 
who in turn sent it to the Washington agency. He reported difficulty with the 
Sioux Indians who reportedly had violated terms of their treaty. He felt the 
best answer to the problems lay in the policies already outlined—that the 
Indians “should be compelled to go on their reservation and stay on it.” He felt 
that as soon as enough funds were appropriated to sustain them, it would be 
easier to induce the Shoshones and Bannocks to settle on their reservations. A 
band of Northern Arapahoes had already seemed willing to make peace with 
the Shoshones. He hoped the Indians would engage in cultivation and learn 
from the whites. He included a statement that he felt the reservations should 
not be too “great in extent.” 


A small reservation containing a sufficiency of tillable land and furnished em- 
ployment, and subsistance for all the Indians on it is better than a large tract 
of land with limits which can never be thoroughly understood and over the 
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This sign at the ale welcomes visitors with infoniation about the fort. 
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Uncle Jack Robinson’s gravestone located in the Carter private cemetery. 


intended for a different sphere of life and mark that he would have made under 
different circumstances. By 1866 he was 65 years old, and hale and hearty 
though of course not as active as in his early life. But he was a constant visitor 
at Fort Bridger and well known for his storytelling of legends of the region. He 
was mistaken for Jim Bridger.1+ 


Uncle Jack was buried in the Fort Bridger Cemetery. 

People determine the character of a community, and Fort Bridger had some 
interesting characters residing there over the years—Bridger, Vasquez, Robison, 
Johnston, Forney, Luther Mann, Washakie, Robertson, and Carter, but the 
most influential of these was Carter. 


Often mistaken for Jim Bridger, Jack Robinson’s real name was Robertson. 


